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The nineteenth century has gone into history with an im- 
perishable name and glory. During its progress, our knowledge 
of the world and of the people who live in it has been vastly 
expanded. The whole domain of physical science, if it has not 
been discovered, has certainly been explored and mapped out in 
the most comprehensive way. Inventions, and those of the great- 
est importance, have multiplied beyond all precedent. Steam and 
electricity have been applied to human needs in manifold forms, 
have revolutionized modes of travel and have brought the ends 
of the world together. Solid gains have been made in the pos- 
session of civil and religious liberty; the leading nations are 
coming to a mutual understanding and combining in a league 
for perpetual peace. Time would fail to tell of the gains in 
Education, Literature, the Arts and Social Forces, which enrich 
life and enhance personal power. But if the nineteenth century 
is the saeculum mirdbile in these respects, it is quite as much so 
in the development of the Foreign Missionary enterprise. There 
are but two other periods in the history of Christianity that can 
compare with it in this respect — the first three centuries, includ- 
ing the Apostolic Age, and the three centuries at the opening of 
the Middle Ages. In the former, the Church was founded, the 
nations taught and the Eoman Empire Christianized; in the 
latter, the peoples of central and northern Europe were converted 
and brought into the circle of Latin Christendom. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there were a few societies, scantily 
manned and equipped, prosecuting their work far apart, not 
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without spirit and promise, but with very meager results. At 
the end of the century, we see an enterprise of wide reach, con- 
scious of itself, experienced, wisely drilled and led, attempting 
great things and winning splendid victories. It is like the Par- 
liamentary army in the Puritan Eevolution, at first not without 
merit, of high purpose, but not united, not effective, which at 
last became the Ironsides that won at Naseby and Dunbar and 
Worcester, sweeping everything before it, entering no battle but 
to conquer. 

The Modern Era of Protestant Foreign Missions set in de- 
cisively with William Carey and the formation in 1792 of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society under his leadership. The London 
Missionary Society, in which many Dissenting Churches united, 
followed in 1795; a Scotch Society, and one in the Netherlands, 
in 1797; the Church Missionary Society, within the Anglican 
Church, in 1799. One fact should be premised. As there were 
heroes before Agamemnon, so there were Protestant missions be- 
fore Carey's time; and foreign missionary work had been done on 
this side of the sea before the days of Mills and Judson and Hall. 
In some proper sense, the discovery of this western world was in 
the interest of the wider spread of the gospel; Columbus sought 
to enlarge the jurisdiction and blessings of the Eoman Church. 
Plymouth Colony was designed to gain a free field for the reformed 
faith and a foothold whence to spread the gospel into new parts 
of the world. John Eliot's work among the Indians to the west 
of Eoxbury from 1646 was a fine instance of foreign missionary 
enterprise; and it was only one among many. The Mayhews and 
Sargents wrought on the same plan. The great work of the 
Moravians from 1732, in Southern Africa, in Labrador, in the 
West Indies, is a noble instance of pioneer effort in hard places. 

Let us take a»brief survey of the state of Foreign Missions 
one hundred years ago. Carey is just beginning his wonderful 
work as translator at Serampore; the first laborers of the London 
Missionary Society are enduring the "night of toil" on Tahiti 
before any fruit appears; the Moravians are bearing the Word 
to darkened souls in remote parts of the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. The churches are scarcely awake to the call, or to 
their privilege in responding to it; the enterprise is known by few 
and believed in by fewer still. There are few converts on foreign 
soil, here and there a feeble band; no schools for training native 
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laborers; the Bible speaks as yet in few vernaculars. Goodly 
beginnings have been made, the church is awakening, and 
all is hopeful ; but it is the gray dawn of the day, and it is faith 
only that can take in the greater things that are at hand. Scarce- 
ly a dozen missionary societies, all in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, a few scores of missionaries scattered through many lands, 
a handful of converts and pupils, a total expenditure of a few 
thousands a year — this is the scene which presents itself at the 
opening of the century. From this point the growth has been 
slow, but continuous and accelerating through the successive 
decades; until we reach the facts with which all are familiar 
to-day. 

The expansion of the fields occupied by foreign missions is 
one of the most striking facts of the century. Where Carey 
stood alone at its opening, more than two thousand missionaries, 
representing fifty different Societies, now occupy nearly every 
strategic point in the vast peninsula of India and in Ceylon. And 
Burma and Siam and China and Japan, not even explored as 
missionary ground at that time, are studded with mission stations 
and teem with a vast volume of missionary labors. Africa was 
then touched only by the Moravians in a few points ; to-day thou- 
sands of missionaries, from nearly fifty Societies, are at work 
around all its vast seaboard, and among many tribes in the in- 
terior, then wholly unexplored. The pioneers of the London 
Missionary Society had just arrived among the islands of the 
Pacific, where now well nigh every group has its missionaries, 
and not a few have become active centers of a wider Christian 
propagandism. And, in short, there is scarcely a country, or 
tribe, or island on the earth where missionaries are not at work, 
and where the Christian church does not already exert its up- 
lifting influence. There is no recorded march of military con- 
quest that is more resistless, significant or inspiring, than this 
steady expansion of the foreign missionary enterprise. 

The most reliable statistics enumerate 449 different Protestant 
Foreign Missionary organizations to-day, 249 of them directly 
devoted to missionary work, 92 indirectly co-operating in such 
work, and 102 engaged in special lines of work. There is scarcely 
a Protestant denomination that does not have its Society, its field, 
and its laborers. This is a new and significant fact in Christian 
history. For the few scores of missionaries at work in 1800, at 
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the close of the century we have 13,607, with an army of 73,615 
native helpers by their side, distributed in over five thousand 
central stations through all the unevangelized peoples of the earth. 
In this single fact we have the promise of final victory. In these 
fields are 10,993 organized churches, with a membership of 
1,289,289 souls, increasing at the rate of 83,895 each year. The 
annual income of the major Societies has reached the noble sum of 
$17,161,092, and the yearly gifts from native Christians aggregate 
$1,833,981. The educational work presents like noble propor- 
tions. There are 93 colleges on mission fields, with 35,414 stu- 
dents, of whom 2,275 are women: of theological and training 
schools 385 are reported, with 11,905 students. Boarding and 
high schools number 857 and 83,148 pupils; industrial and medi- 
cal classes count 197, and enroll 6,998 pupils; while in common 
or day schools the pupils reach the number of 904,442. The 
grand total of those under instruction is 1,046,309, one-third of 
them girls. The Bible, entire or in portions, has been translated 
into 421 different languages or dialects; a work of incalculable 
labor and value, of itself alone sufficient to challenge for this 
great enterprise the profound respect of the civilized world. Add 
to this the products of mission presses — 364,904,399 pages of 
Christian literature annually, and 297,435 copies of periodical 
literature — and the significance of this fact becomes majestic in 
proportions and influence. Besides all this, bear in mind the 355 
hospitals and 753 dispensaries, with 2,579,650 patients treated 
every year, to every one of whom the gospel is preached, many 
hearing it for the first time; and the Foreign Missionary enter- 
prise that includes all these varied agencies assumes the dimen- 
sions and character of the greatest single force for the uplifting 
and regeneration of the world which we know or of which we can 
conceive. All this is the achievement of the century which 
lies behind us, and is a just index, but by no means the full proof, 
of the progress of missions in this period. And when we con- 
sider that the rate of advance has been accelerating with every 
decade, that this century has been marked by pioneer work, and 
that now the forces that co-operate here are working at their 
best, who can measure the significance of the animating scene that 
rises before us in the new century, or fail to exult in the nearing 
prospect of Christ's universal sway among the nations of the 
earth! 
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It is instructive to note the great names that mark these 
decades, and lift the service they represent above all petty criti- 
cism and thoughtless ridicule. Among them are such as Carey, 
Marshman, Duff, Hall and Ballantine in India; Judson and 
Vinton in Burma; Moffatt, Livingstone and Lindley in Africa; 
Dwight, Hamlin and Eiggs in Turkey; Morrison, Bridgman and 
Parker in China; Pattison, Williams, Bingham and Gulick in 
the Pacific Islands. And what shall we say more of Ashmore 
and Griffith, John and Blodget, of Davis and Verbeck and Hep- 
burn, of Chamberlain and Clough, of Logan and Paton, who 
bhrough faith have "subdued Kingdoms, wrought righteousness 
and obtained a good report." 

There are many particular facts included in this general 
description of progress, which may well detain our thoughts for a 
time. Note first the growing enlistment of the church in this 
great work. How difficult Carey found it to draw the Baptist 
churches of England into the effort of supporting a mission in 
India! Becall the indifference which the London Missionary 
Society had to encounter, the animosity which missionary pro- 
posals evoked in Scotland, the opposition which the chartering of 
the American Board called out. But, little by little, the atmos- 
phere changed, the trickling streams became rills, and rills deep- 
ened and multiplied and formed brooks and rivers; till now the 
winter is vanished and it is springtime everywhere. It is no 
longer good form for any Protestant church, or for any Protestant 
church members, to have no share in mission work. The 
Woman's Boards, which began their work only thirty years ago 
and now number 120, with an annual income of $2,500,000, 
are both cause and effect of the widening hold of this enter- 
prise; the Student Volunteer Movement, with an organization 
which reaches thousands of Colleges and Seminaries and belts the 
globe, with its grand apparatus for the study of missions and the 
awakening of enthusiasm for missionary work, is a noble proof 
cf its deepening sway in all the schools for higher education. 
And, though we are still far from what is ideal in condition, the 
progress is so prodigious as to call for the deepest gratitude. 

The dimensions and influence of the native agency in the field 
constitute another fact of peculiar significance and glorious hope. 
It is all the product of the nineteenth century; and no part of 
mission work is of greater value. Every native pastor becomes 
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an apostle to his own people, and does more to make the gospel 
permanent in the land than any missionary can do. Multiply 
them sufficiently, and the missionary is needed no longer; they 
themselves become the leaders and bulwark of the native church. 
It is by them that every land is to be evangelized. And the fact 
that to-day 73,000 native helpers are co-operating with the 13,000 
foreign laborers, that there are as many native pastors as there 
are ordained men from all Christian lands, is a noble proof how 
far the work has advanced, a glorious promise that it is presently 
to be complete. 

A notable evidence of the progress which Missions have made 
is found in the character and deeds of the native Christian com- 
munities in many lands. This is a demonstration beyond all 
question or cavil. Instances may be brought from many fields; 
I mention but three. 

After a period of remarkable growth, the Christians of Mada- 
gascar were subjected to the fiercest of persecutions under the 
wicked Kanalavona through a series of years, with their foreign 
leaders all expelled from the Island. They perished by the score 
and by the hundred, till they wearied out their persecutors, but 
kept their faith and enriched the martyr hosts of the Christian 
church. 

When missionaries went to the Fiji Islands, in 1835, the 
people were heathen and cannibals, the terror of their neighbors 
and of all mariners. After a period of fifty years, cannibalism 
had ceased; all idols had vanished; Christianity was in possession 
of the islands; as many people, in proportion to the population, 
attended church there as in Massachusetts; and their gifts for 
religious purposes ranked with the most generous in the world. 

Until very recently China has been deemed one of the most 
difficult of missionary fields, the converts being few and progress 
slow. Morrison began in 1808; in 1840 there were but six con- 
verts ; in 1860 they hardly reached a thousand. To-day they ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand, and, until the recent anti-foreign dis- 
turbance broke out, they were doubling in less than ten years. 
And now their character has been tested in the fierce flame of 
persecution; hundreds and thousands, for their faith, "have not 
loved their lives to the death." And the Chinese church is the 
martyr church, Christian faith and love casting a celestial radi- 
ance upon the horrors that have filled the land. By the side of 
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Polycarp, Ignatius, Cyprian, whom we sing and praise forever- 
more, stand now these Chinese believers who have renewed the 
deeds and heroism of those early martyrs before our very eyes. 
And in a thousand homes in many climes, the virtues that be- 
speak Christ's transforming power even more clearly than a mar- 
tyr's death, blossom in beauty and fill the land with a glorious 
light. 

When the century opened, the great religions of the East 
seemed to stand untouched and strong, firm in their hold upon 
the people, stout in the opposition they offered to the entrance of 
a new faith. This was one of the serious obstacles which mis- 
sions had to encounter as each new field was entered. Many 
things, doubtless, have contributed to the change which we wit- 
ness: the extension of commerce; the wider reach of England's 
influence; the internal decay of the old faiths; the demonstrated 
power of Christianity to give comfort, courage, an aggressive 
spirit, a noble style of life and thought. To-day, these religions 
have ceased to be formidable opponents of the Christian faith. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, are but the shadows of their 
former strength, and seem on the point of extinction. In noth- 
ing have we a surer proof of the progress of missions, the resist- 
less growth of the Kingdom of Christ. What Milton saw, in 
poetic vision, of the power of Christ in the presence of the 
ancient faiths, is becoming reality : 

"The oracles are dumb; 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving; 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving." 

The message of the missionary has not changed; indeed, it 
cannot change until the errand of Christianity in the earth is 
finished. Differences of methods there have been; variations in 
the place of emphasis may be noted ; diversities of gifts will always 
exist. But the vital message of the missionary is the same to-day 
as that of St. Paul in Macedonia and Athens, the same as when 
Carey and Judson began ; the same in China and Japan as it is in 
India and Africa. Its great theme is the living God, Maker of 
heaven and earth, revealed in Jesus Christ for the redemption of 
man, speaking to the conscience and heart of man through his 
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written word, and supremely by the Holy Spirit, and opening 
the Kingdom of heaven with peace on earth and a glorious im- 
mortality to all believers. The missionary proclaims the God of 
love and salvation, and opens the door of hope to all the children 
of men. This message can never change, while sin exists and hu- 
man nature remains the same. It is redemption that men need, 
it is redemption that Christ brings, it is redemption that the mis- 
sionary preaches wherever he goes. This is his single theme, his 
ample message, his persuasive story. All else may change; 
tongues may cease, knowledge may vanish away ; but this remains 
the supreme word of life to a hopeless world. Civilized nations, 
refined peoples, these later days, need it, wait for it, will perish 
without it, as truly as barbarous nations and savage peoples and 
the ancient days. 

The century has been a period of beginnings, of pioneer work 
5n many lines. It is not reasonable to demand completed results. 
Much time has necessarily been given to exploration, to the dis- 
covery of lands and peoples and opportunities for work. This 
has already been carried so far that it is a simple statement of 
fact to say that the unevangelized world is fully opened and 
accessible to missionary labor. It is the first time in the history 
of the world when this could be truthfully said. This work will 
not need to be repeated. The mastery of the vernaculars of 
the people among whom the work is to be done, was an imperative 
prerequisite to the success of the enterprise. In many eases, the 
languages had never been reduced to Written form, and this was 
the first duty awaiting the missionary. To-day, this herculean 
task is far advanced toward completion, and the fruits of this 
vast labor are the inheritance of the new century. 

Like permanent foundations have been laid in many other 
ways. The good will of the people has been won; schools have 
been organized and are in successful operation; churches have 
been gathered and are in training under native pastors for an 
increasing share in the work; the Bible, wholly or in parts, has 
been translated into hundreds of languages or dialects, and is 
accessible to the vast majority of the unevangelized peoples of 
the earth; text books for schools and a Christian literature are 
provided in large measure, to aid in the development of th« 
Christian body. These things will not need to be done again, but 
they stand ready for continued and more effective use — the splen- 
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did apparatus of a vigorous and world-wide campaign. There is 
in many lands a strong, well-trained and experienced body of 
missionaries, surrounded and aided by seven times their own 
number of native helpers, prepared to take advantage of all these 
vast facilities, and push the work of Christianizing the world in 
the most energetic and effective way. We have already observed 
a constant acceleration in the rate of increase in the positive re- 
sults of mission work; and we have every reason to expect that 
this rate of increase will steadily rise throughout the coming 
century. Probably, in no respect is the progress of this work 
during the nineteenth century more marked or significant than 
in the accomplishment of all this vast preliminary and pioneer 
work. It took three years to marshal and train the armies of 
the Union; but when that had been done, it required but another 
year to bring the war to a victorious end. But the progress in 
those years of preparation was as real and significant as in that 
one year of resistless advance. 

But even the nineteenth century has recorded signal successes, 
foretastes of the final victory. Witness the conversion of Tahiti, 
of the Society Islands, of Samoa, of the Friendly Islands, of the 
New Hebrides, of the Sandwich Islands and so many other islands 
of the Pacific. Eecall, also, the inspiring progress in Madagascar 
and Uganda, among the Telugus and the Karens, in Japan and 
in the older missions in China. Enough has been achieved to 
prove the possibility of universal success. It is no experiment in 
which we are engaged ; it is a supremely successful work. There 
are no backward steps in Christ's march down the centuries and 
across the nations to universal victory. This imposing work, with 
its impregnable foundations, its powerful and growing array, is 
beyond the reach of cavil or sneer, is confessedly the one resistless, 
triumphant force in the enlightenment of the nations and in the 
uplifting of the world. We do not now celebrate the triumph, 
but we are on the march; every foe flees before us, every year 
makes the cause more resistless; and the end is both certain and 
near at hand. Judson Smith. 



